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AGRICOLA UPON THE LETTER OF EUSE- 
BIUS. 

Mr Epvrror—l! was amused by reading in your 
paper of the 17th ult. the letters which passed be- 
tween Eusebius and his friend, on his leaving his 
former occupation and “turning farmer.” ‘The 
letters are written in a happy style, and manifest 
the learned leisure and playful imagination of their 
author. Such learned leisure and hippy fancy I 
cannot boast, for I ama farmer, and farmers are 
prouder of raising good crops and turning hand- 
some furrows, than of making apt similes and turn- 
ing handsome periods. 

The former business of this amateur farmer, 
must be matter of conjecture. The plain-spoken 
Eusebius does not mention it, but speaks of his 
“helpless incapacity.” Such incapacity would 
have insured a failure in any business. George 
Cartoon, too, was unsuccessful in his attempt at 
farming, though according to Eusebius, he gratified 
his taste and satistied his longing without a pecu- 
niary Joss, (which 1s more than other schemers can 
boast,} bnt George Certaon and Ranhael Guido, 
have no vocation for tarming, nor for any other 
business of sober, every-day life. 

Eusebius’ friend, in the outset of his farming 
speculation, bought 2 score of sheep, and because 
he was so green that he did not know a wether 
from an ewe, he berstes all farmers who sell sheep. 
His wats and hay are spoiled in a storm, and he 
quarrels with the seasons because his year is not 
one eternal sunshine, and 

“ Forgets though horrors round his cottage reign, 

That spring will coue ond nature smile again.” 

Mr Editor, I can see nothing in this correspon- 
dence which should deter a sober, discreet man, 
who has the requisite means and common energy, 
and common sense, frou commencing farmer. But 
one of so much refinement [?] that he cannot asso- 
ciate with the honest yeomanry and so much deli- 
cacy that he will not puil his gloves off; a man 
whose friends accuse him of helpless incapacity, has 
as little prospect of success in farming as he has 
in any other [nborious or pains-taking occupation. 
But to be a successful farmer, in my jodgment, it 
is not necessary that a man should have been born 
upon a farm or educated especially for the busi- 
ness. There are difficulties and occasional dis- 
couragements on the farm as well as in other 
employments. ‘The seasons are sometimes unfa- 
vorable; the markets bad; the horse may get 
lame; the cattle or sheep be breachy, and worse 
than all, the black hen will sometimes persist in 
setting on the white hen’s nest. And what station 
or condition of man has not its disappointnfents ? 
If you ask the capitalist, he will tell you that when 
he flattered himself that his mountain stood strong- 
est, his riches lave taken wings. If you ask the 
merchant, he will tell you that the same winds and 
waves which have wafted his ships laden with 
wealth in safety to their harbor at one time, have 


at another, when lashed into fury, dashed them up- 


on a rocky shore or buried them deeper than plum- 
met can fathom. 


ors, of a ruinous foreign competition, and of de- 
vouring elements. Professional men will tell you 
of health, and strength, and talents wasted, and the 
burden of every reply will be vexation, and disap- 
pointment, and sorrow. I do 
do not meet with success, and sometimes splendid 
success, in the various occupations which busy 
them, but I do mean that the instances are compara- 


The manufacturer will tell you | 
of fluctuating prices, absconding or bankrupt debt- | 


not mean that men | 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


FROZEN POTATOES. 


Mr Epitror—Sir—It has often been recom- 
mended in severa! of the agricultural publications 
ef the day, that potatoes which are frozen, be soak- 
ed in cold water, in order to restore them to sweet- 
ness before cooking. 

Another plan is, when very hardly frozen, “to 
dissolve a quarter of an ounce or so of saltpetre 
|to every peck and add it to the water” in which 
they are boiled. 





tively very few where men relinquish an employ-| ‘These remedies, for aught I know to the con- 
ment which has become familiar to them and engage | trary, may be perfectly effectual; but my plan is, 
ina new speculation, or trade, or profession, and | whenever my potatoes get frozen, to let them re- 
find the goldentreasures which their dreamy imagi- | main so, and if there be any danger of their thaw- 
nations have promised ; and they as seldom improve | ing before wanted, to place a quantum suffcit for 
their condition as their fortunes. ithe supply of the table, in a situation where such 
I would not advise every man of every possible | a contingency cannot possibly ensue. Potatoes 
temperament and habit, to “turn farmer,” because | that are frozen ever so hard, if taken in that state 
every one has not sufficient capital, strength and | and immersed in water heated to the boiling point, 
perseverance. But [ would counsel every one | (provided they have not previously undergone the 
who is sick of the languor and tediousness of doing | operation of freezing and thawing,) are as good 
nothing—every gentleman leafer who sits moping | and palatable as if untouched by frost. I learned 
in a “too easy chair,” or lies dozing on a too downy | this lesson, which # me has been a valuable one, 
bed, to arouse from his sloth, and to begin to live, | many years since, in the camps and logging swamps 
and move, and act upoun iis farm, if he has the of Maine. Having no cellars, and ideed ew oth- 
means of buying, upon another's, if he has only | er conveniences for keeping ‘their potatoes, it is 
means and credit enough to hire it. The dirty | customary for the logging'men to preserve them 
acres cannot burn, nor sink, nor run away. Farm- | by exposing them constantly to the action of the 
ing is a safe and honorable employment; it is the | frost, and which is often effectually dene by storing 
most suitable and natural to unsophisticated man. | them in the back part of the camp, but more fre- 
The witty and classical Eusebius laughs at the | quently by allowing them to remain in the open 
idea of a man of taste and refinement “turning ‘air. It is not the operetion.of freezing, simnly, 
farmer.” Among my acquaintance are a few far- that deteriorates the potato for culinary purposes; 
mers of taste and education at least equal to Euse- | but on the contrary the gradual thawing to which 
bius, and in practical good sense greatly his supe- they are subsequently exposed, ere they are regard- 
riers. “In Plymouth county, a-clergyman is a prince ed by many as being fit for food. 
among the farmers; in Berkshire, a lawyer leads | Respectfully, yours, 
off the premium cattle and swine, and raises the) Mindham, Me., Nov. 29, 1841. 
tallest crops ; in Middlesex, a lawyer has made the eer ae 
greatest discoveries in agriculture, and makes heaps | 
of money as well as heaps of manure. One of | 
the most elegant and pleasant farms in Hampshire | 
has-been improved in its productiveness and _taste- | us, Contains an inquiry which we hope some of our 
fulness by a gentleman who was formerly a mer- | correspondents will answor-: 
chant tailor in Boston, and made coats which would| «Some of my neighbors are wishing to improve 
have added new graces to the fastidious and ele- their breed of hens, and they requested me to write 
gant Mr Eusebius: [ will not say that he would | you on the subject. Can you inform me where 
have made a man of him, but-he would have con- | the Creole and Booby and some others of the best 
tributed all that any tailor can towards it. kind of hens can be bought?” 
AGRICOLA. Passumpsia, Vt., Nov. 22. 


H. D. W. 


‘HENS. 
The following extract from a letter addresse:| to 





L. P. Parks. 


| Wehave no knowledge as to where the kinds 


from the letter of a correspondent at Attakapas, | wemed ta he wy Fiestas oa umes, ged raphe 
|know any thing of their peculiarities. The Os- 


iana:—“A very wealthy neighbor of mine ~. ; : 
angen ; y y . itrich, remarkable for its size, and the Dorking, 
has been suffering for many years from what he, hich ty adie 3 df, a lit orf 
7 R ‘ | 3 rea , ms 
calls rheumatic pains, but which is more probably | een: as hee emer Ee A 
y }ous pair of toes, may be had of Messrs. Breck & 
gout, All the watering places and the best physi- | Co. ot he 0 E Ancicclansl Westhaad 
cians could afford him no relief. An oid Indian) ~” as te eee or re 
prescribed for him the oil of toads, to be used by | 
rubbing on the suffering part. From the use of; Small miseries, like smal! debts, hit us in 80 
this, he has never failed to obtain almost immedi- | many places,and meet us at 60 many turns and 
ate relief, even in the severest paroxysms.”—lba- corners, that what they want in weight they make 


ny Cult. ‘in number.—Lacon. 


Use of Toads.—We make the following extract 
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WHITE WEED, 


The following article from the Albany Cultiva- 
tor relates to a plant which is, inthis vicinity, call. | 
ed White Weed. Our farmers generally dislike it, | 
thinking that it roots out other and better plants. | 

That it makes good hay, if cut young, no one} 
doubts ; perhaps we can have none better. But | 
where this weed or daisy occupies the ground al- | 
most exclusively, the crop is generally small, at 
though these plants, by their wide-spreading blos- | 
soms, make a great show, and give the appearance | 
of a heavy burthen upon the ground. 

We know not but that cows like to feed be- 
tween the stalks of this plant and eat those of its | 
leaves which lie upon the grouad ; but the stalk He | 
self andthe blossom are generally left standing | 
even when feed is short in the pasture. 

Many farmers here wage an annual war upon 
this weed. It is feared as an exhausting and vex- | 
atious intruder. We blame no one for wishing | 
to keep it out of his lands—but if it get possession, 
the harm is not very great; for while the land is 
in tillage, this can be kept down without great la- 
bor, and among the grain crops, and the first two 
or three grass crops after the land is laid down, 
this weed wil! not be very abundant; as the grass- 
es decline, this weed increases—and it probably 
hastens the decline of timothy and red top.—Eb. 


WHITE DAISIES AGAIN. | 

Messrs, Editors—In answer to the inquiry of 
“ Commentator,” I would state that I presume the 
white daisy of his place, which he calls cammomile 
daisy, is the same* which makes good hay and pas- 
ture here, and that it will do the same there, if he 
and his neighbors can divest themselves of their 
prejudice against it, and treat it asa friend and 
not an enemy. 

No man can have a worse opinion of daisies 
than I had from my childhood till | was more than 
forty years old; but for more than fifteen years 
they have grown in my pastures and meadows un- 
molested, (except when greedily eaten by my cows, 
horses, and sheep,) and now I would as soon part 
with any grass J have as with thein. 

I have lately conversed with several of our best 
farmers on the subject, and they are all of my opin- 
ion. 

Lest it should be thought by those where I am 
not known, that I keep imy cattle very poor, and 
starve them to eat daisies, ] can assure thein it is 
not so; but [ mean to keep my milch cows so that 
they are at all times fit for the butchers; and as 
evidence that I do, they killed one for me last 
week, that had nothing but what she got in the 
summer pastures with the other milch cows, and 
was milked twice a day till six weeks ago, and 
better and fatter grass-fed beef I never saw ; and 
the daisies, although plenty in June, have been 
eaten by the cows closer than the other grass. 

These daisies have a round blossom, from the 
size of a half dollar to a dollar, the leaves of the 
blow white and single; that part containing the 
seed, yellow ; one blossom on the end of an erect 
stalk, from two to three feet high; sometimes, 
however, branching out for more blows, each on 
the end of a stem,and single. The flower stem 
has a few scattering narrow leaves on it. The 
other part of the daisy grows round the stem, and 
does not rise but a few inches from the ground ;— | 
in blossom here the latter part of June. 

If this is the same “pest” which Commentator 








*We think they are uot the same —Ep. N.E. F. 


;much on diligence. 


complains of, and spreads with such “rapidity,” he 
and his neighbors can easily make a trial of it, and 
if they do it in faith, and thoroughly, I have no 
doubt that they will not find it a noli me tangere, 
or “touch me not,” as they have been used to con- 
siderit. On this subject, it is not theory but ex- 
perience with me, and I can have no possible mo- 
tive to deceive. I said it was good hay for cattle 
and sheep, and I think equally good for horses ; 
for my daisy-hay, being the handiest in the barn, I 
ave fed my horse on it since haying, and never 
had a horse eat hay cleaner or do better than he 
has. CALVIN BUTLER. 
Plymouth, Ct., Sept. 16, 1841. 


INDUSTRY AND ECONOMY. 

Idleness is an inlet to most other vices ; while, 
by industry, the powers of the mind are turned to 
good account, Usefulness of character depends 
Early to accustom children to 
industry, application and perseverance, is a neces- 
sary part of education. If indulged in idleness 
when young, application to business will afterwards 
be irksome. They should early be made sensible 
of the value of time, they should be made to under- 
stand that no economy is so essential as the econo- 
my of time ; and that as by squandering pence, we 
are very soon deprived of pounds, so, by wasting 
minutes, we shall Jose not only hours, but days and 
months. We must endeavor to inspire children 
with the spirit inculcated in the following precept : 
“ Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all 
thy might.” 

For a young woman to have been properly in- 
structed in the management of a family, is far 
more essential to her than all the elegant arts on 
which so much time and expense are by some be- 
stowed. If she hag been made acquainted with 
every particular circumstance of a servant’s duty, 
taken an active part in family concerns, combines 
frugality with plenty, retrenches superfluous cost 
and decoration, and thus is fitted to meet adverse 
as well as prosperous circumstances she will be 
useful and respectable in her father’s family, and 
particularly so in a married state. When domes- 
tic economy is viewed in this light, is there a wo- 
man that would disdain to rank it among her ac- 
complishments ? Ora sensible man who would 
not prize it in his wife ? 

Whatever may be our occupation in life, there 
isin an industrious, upright, liberal and benevolent 
mind, an inherent dignity, that will meet with es- 
teem from all whose opinion deserves to be guarded. 

And as frugality and industry are by no means 
necessarily connected with an avaricious disposi- 
tion, the most opulent parent ought not to be 
ashamed to adopt, in the economical education of 
his children, the excellent motto, “ waste not, want 
not.” Early habits of care, and early aversion and 
contempt of waste, are interesting lessons for chil- 
dren to learn. The most industrious: and frugal 
are frequently the most benevolent and useful. 
And it is upon this principle, that ehildren should 


| be taught not only to save, but that they are res- 


ponsible for making a right use of what they eave, 
or possess, 

While encouraging children in industrious hab- 
its, let us not forget or neglect to encourage in- 
dustry at their books, and to afford them opportu- 
nities for mental improvement, to qualify them 
rightly to enjoy the necessary intercourse with 


~ | mankind.—Selected. 





CRUSHED BONES. 

The introduction of bones as a fertilizer, is per- 
haps one of the most important and successful ag- 
ricultural efforts of modern days, and has been cer- 
tainly one great means of sufficiently increasing 
the national production of corn to keep pace with 
an annually enlarging population. It required, 
however, like all other agricultural improvements, 
much perseverance and unshaken energy imthe 


promoters of this mannre, to induce its general 


adoption ; many a long and stubborn argument had 
to be answered; many hundred loads of the bone 
refuse of Sheffield and Birmingham had to be giv- 
en away, before the cautious and suspicious York- 
shire farmers could be generally persuaded of the 
fallacy of the assertion that “there is no good in 
bones.” ‘To this tardy conviction the erroneous 
mode of employing them originally adopted, main- 
ly contributed, for they were at first used without 
even roughly breaking them, and in consequence, 
they decomposed so very slowly in the soil, that 
the farmer’s patience was naturally exhausted: he 
sought in vain for immediate and striking results. 

The introduction of machinery, however, by ena- 
bling the cultivator to procure them in a crushed 
state, did away with this objection, for when crush- 
ed they putrefy with much greater rapidity ; and 
has long since induced a consumption of this ma- - 
nure more than adequate to the national produce of 
bones. It has been necessary, in consequence, to 
search in other countries for a supply ; and for the 
last fifteen years the quantity of bones imported 
from abroad has been steadily increasing. Thus 
the declared value of all the bones imported into 
England— 


In the year 1821 was £15,898 12s. 11d. 


«1824, 43,940 17 11 
“«  ——- 1827, 77,956 6 8 
« 1830, 58,223 16 8 
« 1633 97,900 6 4 
« 1835, 127,131 14 10 
« 1836, 171,806 0 0 
«1887, 254,600 0 0 


Into the port of Hull alone, in 1815, were imported 
about 8000 tons; this had increased to 17,500 tons 
in 1833, and to 25,700 tons in 1835. These come 
principally from the Netherlands, Denmark, and 
the Baltic, but they have been imported from much 
more distant places, such as Buenos Ayres and the 
Mediteranean; and I am confident that if the seal 
fishermen of North America and other distant sta- 
tions were aware of the fact that the bones of fish 
are nearly, if not quite, as valnable for the farmer 
as those of other animals, that they would not suf- 
fer any falling off in the supply. By the 3d and 
4th William IV., c. 56, a duty of one pound per 
cent. on the declared value, is payable on all bones 
imported for farming purposes. 


The following table, extracted from one by Rich- 
ard ‘T’ottie, Esq., of Hull, will show to the farmer 
from whence the great supply of foreign bones is 
derived, This table contains the imports during 
1827, in which year the following number of ves- 
sels entered the port of Hull, loaded with bones: 


‘ Vessels. Tons bones. 

From Russia, 6 carrying 832 
‘ Prussia, 9 ‘ 1174 

‘ Sweden and Norway, 6 § 362 

‘ Denmark, 57 ‘ 3778 

‘ Hanseatic towns, 61 ‘ 3760 

‘ Netherlands, 76 ‘ 6110 
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‘ Mecklenberg, 


‘ Hanover, 1702 
‘ Oldenberg, 
Total, 248 17,718 
The import of bones into Hull has since been regu- 
larly increasing ; it was, according to a letter with 
which Mr Tottie favored me, equal to 23,900 tons 
in 1834, and to 25,700 in 1835. It would certainly 
be well to look to other quarters, besides the con- 
tinent, for a future supply, since in some of the | 


‘half-inch bones, and in breaking these I should butter made from Swinley in April, was 43 and 
prefer some remaining considerably larger.” The 6-16 lbs. In May 42 and 4-16 |bs. (In this 
reason for this is very obvious; the larger the month there was a falling off in ber milk.) In 
‘pieces of bone the more gradually willa given June the quantity of butter was 44 and 7-16 lbs. 
_bulk dissolve in the soil.—Johnson on Fertilizers. In July and August, her milk was not kept sepa- 
On the 7th of April, her 

— cin ‘ milk for that day, weighed 43 and 9-16 lbs. On 
RESPECTABILITY OF THE FARMER'S PRO- the 2d inst. commenced weighing her milk and 
FESSION. making butter from it; in four days it averaged 25 


* * Lord Townsend, who received the appel- > 16 lbs., and made just 5 Ibs. of butter. 
lation of Turnip Townsend, from the wits of a |i- My pasture has been very poor and short during 


ate from other cows. 





German States, a duty on their export has been re centious court, fer having introduced the culture of the season, owing to dry weather, and too much 


cently imposed. 

There is perhaps no manure of whose powers | 
the chemical explanation is more easy ; for of the | 
earthy and purely animal matters of which bones | 
are composed, there is not a single particle which | 
is not a direct constituent or food of vegetables ; | 
thus if carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen are found in 
the abounding oil and cartilage of bones, they are 
equally common, nay, ever present in all vegetable 
matters ; and if carbonate of lime and phosphate of 
lime are almost equally common in plants, they are 
still more universally present in all bones. 

To the mode and effect of applying bones as a 
manure, either whole, broken, or in a state of pow- 
der, the Doncaster Agricultural Association paid 
considerable attention, and they have made a very 
valuable report of the results of their inquiries, in 
which they say: * The returns received by the As- 
sociation, satisfactorily establish the great value of 
bones asa manure. Ourcorrespondents, with only 
two exceptions, al] concur in stating them to be a 
highly valuable manure, and on light dry soils, su- 
perior to farm-yard dung and all other manures. 
In copying the language of one of them in refe- 
rence to dry sandy soils, we express the opinions 
repeated in a far greater number—‘ | consider bone 
tillage one of the most useful manures which has 
ever been discovered for the farmer’s benefit. The 
lightness of carriage, its suitableness for the drill, 
and its general fertilizing properties, render it pe- 
culiarly valuable in those parts where distance | 
from towns renders it impossible to procure ma- 
nures of a heavier and more bulky description.’ 
For, as stated by another farmer, the carting of six, 
eight, or ten loads of manure per acre is no trifling 
expense. The use of bones diminishes labor at a 
season of the year when time is of the first impor- 
tance ; for one wagon load, or 120 bushels of small 
drill bone dust, is equal to forty or fifty loads of 
fold manure. Upon very thin sand land its value 
is not to be estimated ; it not only is found to bene- 
fit the particular crop to which it is applied, but 
extends through the whole course of crops.” 

The report adds, that bones have been found 
highly beneficial on the limestone soils near Don- 
caster, on peaty soils, and on light loams; but that 
on the heavy soils and on clay, they produce no 
benefit. 

The mode of applying them is either by sowing 
broadcast or by the drill; either by themselves, or 
what is much better, previously mixed with earth 
and fermented. Bones which have been thus fer- 
mented are decidedly superior to those which have 
not done so, ‘T'he quantity applied per acre is 
about twentyfive bushels of bone dust, and forty 
bushels of large broken bones, The dust is best 
for immediate profit; the broken half-inch bones 
fur more continued improvement. Mr Birks says: 
“If I were to ti!l for early profit, 1 would use bones 
powdered as smull as saw-dust; if I wished to 


'chisels the shapeless marble into forms of beauty— 


that useful vegetable into England, has conferred a stock for the quantity of pasture. From the time 
more lasting benefit on his country than all the Swinley was turned out to grass, up to this date, 
popinjays who have spread their butterfly wings in she has had, by measure, two quarts of Indian meal 
the sunshine of Court, from the days of William the | "@g"larly every day. 

Conqueror to those of Queen Victoria. Was it| She will be exhibited at the annual show at 
Dr. Johnson who remarked of some one sneeringly, Bridgewater, on the 27 th inst., together with other 
that his conversation savored of bullocks? Yet) 00d, half blood and native stock. ’ 

the world would have been better off without a| _ Respectfully yours, GEO. RANDALL. 
Johnson, than without a Colling or a Bakewell.) “Yew Bedford, Sept. 9, 1841. 

Every generation produces its literary great, but ones 

not every generation nor every age produces men! g¢axpax.—Dr. Bethune says, with much truth, 
capable of originating great and signal improve-| that « slander is more accuinulative than a snow- 
ments In thoge important departments of human in-|1,9}}.” It starts from the mouth of the originator a 
dustry which give sustenance to millions. Why! mere atom, and passes from lip to lip, accumula- 


ting volume and substance til! it swells to a size ap- 


should the breeder be sneered at? Is not the ar-'! 
tist caressed? And what is the breeder but an! palling to the disinterested, and wholly beyond the 
recognition of its first parent. It is like a salad, 


artist in the great studio of nature? The one 
which every one will season to his own taste, or 


the other moulds flesh and blood, and gives beau-| tho taste of those to whoin he offers it, and each 


ty and value tothe unsightly and the worthless. |tacter is go pleased with the sweet morsel, that he 


Is the latter pursuit then, unworthy a gentleman gives it another dash from the castor, and passes it 
and man of taste? Is he who strives to beautify! on to his next neighbor. Those who have the 


and adorn this fair world, instead of a gallery or a jeast inherent purity of their own, are ever the most 
palace—he who labors to restore animated nature |free and Jiberal in multiplying the foibles and 
to her forms of primal beauty, engaged in a vulgar magnifying the sins of others. In nine cases out 
or tasteless pursuit ? It strikes me, on the contra-| of ten the reckless traducer of another's character 
ry, that no occupation is more congenial to a pure | judges of his victim after the dictates of his own 
and elevated taste. No man more than the agri- 
culturist has constantly presented before him ima- 
ges of beauty. His occupation does not of itself 
necessarily bring him in contact, or but slightly, 
with man’s moral or physica! infirmities. The 
world is not to him a great *whited sepulchre.” 
Its sunny smile is not a mask hiding the features 
of vice and woe. [ would not preachup a crusade 
against any other of the professions: I would not 
drag them down, but I would raise the producer up 
—raise him up in his own estimation. I would} “ Religion—that messenger of heaven—dwells 
have him appreciate aright the dignity of his call-|not exclusively in cells or cloisters: but gocs 
ing. Man was formed to labor and to be useful.| forth among men not to frown on their happiness, 
The primal curse of labor was a blessing in dis-| but to do them good. Sheis familiar and cheerful 
guise. There should be no drones in the great/at the tables and firesides of the happy; she is 
hive of humanity. Labor enobles its followers.— | equally intimate in the dwellings of poverty and 
Albany Cult. sorrow ; she encourages the innocent smiles of 
youth, and kindles a glow of serenity on the vene- 
rable front of age ; she is found too, at the bed- 
side of the sick, when the attendants have ceased 
from their labor, and the heart is almost still ; she 
ig seen at the house of mourning, pointing apward 
; to the ‘ house not made with hands ;’ she will not 
first packet for Albany, three portraits of my tho- | retire so long as there is evil that can be prevent- 
rough bred, full blooded Ayrshire Cow, Swinley,im-| oq. or kindness that can be given : and it is not un- 
ported by me from Scotland in 1839. She was six 4) the last duty is cone, that she hastens away and 
years old in May last. She gave me a calf on the 
3lst of March last, was milked three days regular- | 
ly, previous to dropping her calf, and had drawn 
from her in that time from 45 to 50 quarts. Com- , 
menced setting her milk for butter, on the Ist day _ He that to what he sees, adds observation, and to 
of April. The calf was not allowed to touch a what he reads reflection, is inthe right road to 
teat, but was fed on the mother’s new milk for 9 knowledge, provided that, in scrutinizing the hearts 


heart—which being corrupt, corrupts all his 
thoughts, taints with corruption his surmises of the 
action, thoughts and motives of others.—Emanceti- 
pator. 





Rexrioion.—We have seldom read a more fin- 
ished description of this heavenly principle, in ea 
sy language, than the following, extracted from 
the English Monthly Review : 





From the Albany Cultivator. 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE. 


Messrs. Gartorp & Tucker—I send you per! 


raises her altar in the wilderness, so that she may 
not be seen by men.” 





keep iy land in good heart, 1 would use principally 


days; after that on skimmed milk, Quantity of of others, he neglects not his own.—Lacon. 
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HYBRIDS. 


There is something very curious in the mixing 
of seeds. Inthe case of Mr Whitman's turnips, as 
related below, where were two kinds in one pod, 
which was produced from a single blossom, and 
the farina or pollen (which is allowed to be the 
fertilizer of the seed) of both the ruta baga and the 
flat turnips must have fallen upon it and impreg- 
nated the seeds accordingly. One would snppose 
that the seeds would all of them have become mon- 
grels, or as they are called, hybrids. But it seems 
that they did not. ‘Ihe mixture or hybrid charac- 
ter does not always show itself the first year in the 
seed. It is related that the celebrated English 
horticulturist, Thomas Knight, mixed the farina of 
a dwarf kind of a pea with a tall grey pea. The 
aeed that year resembled the common grey pea as 
usual, but the next year the product of those seeds 
partook of the mature of both its parents, anda new 
variety was thus formed, Seme time since, a friend 
in York county gave us an ear of Tuscarora corn, 
which grew by the side of some of the common 
aweet corn. The kernels of the sweet corn we 
picked out; the remaining kernels were to all ap- 
pearance fair specimens of the Tuscarora corn. 
These we planted by themselves, at a distance 
from any other, but in the fall we found kernels of 
the sweet corn mixed in with the other. Next 
spring we picked out the Kernels of sweet corn as 
before, and planted nothing but fair looking Tus- 
carora, At harvesting time we found the same 
mix as before. The third season we again picked 
out the sweet kernels, but in the fall we still found 
some mixed in with the Tuscarora, and this too 
when it was planted each year so far from any of 
the sweet variety that the pollen of the one could not 
blow on to the other. How Jong it will be before 
we shall be able to get the sweet corn blood eradi- 
cated from the ‘l'uscarora, we cannot tell. It 
shows, however, tliat seedsmen cannot be too care- 
ful in keeping plants from which they wish to ob- 
tain seeds, separate from others of the same genus. 

What are called Dale’s I]ybrid turnips, which is 
a turnip with a ruta baga bottom and a flat turnip 
top, we presume’ originated by mixing the pollen 
of the two varieties, and’ perhaps if Mr Whitman 
examines, he will find some among his that will be 
of the same or of a: better variety than Dale’s:— 
Maine Farmer. 


RUTA BAGA ANDFLAT TURNIP SEED IN 
ONE POD. 


Mr Hotmes—In a former communication I 
promised that I would inform you of my opinion, 
and the evidence I had that ruta baga and English 
or flat turnip seed would both grow in one pod. 

Last year, in the spring, I set out my roots for 
seed, as usual. Beets, carrots, onions, ruta baga, 
English turnips, &c. The two last were set near 
each other; when they became ripe, I carefully 
gathered them separately. On the 17th of last 
June,I planted the same seed which [ gathered 
from the ruta bagas, where no seed grew jast year 
except a few weeds. They came up as usual :-— 
about one sixteenth part proved to be flat turnips ; 
both kinds were in almost every hill. ‘Ibe tops 
have resembled both kinds the summer through. 
The fiat or English turnip bottoms resemble the 
ruta bagas in many respects. When convenient I 
will endeavor to forward you a sample of some of 
the roots. 

Enclosed are two kinds of water melon seeds, 
that grew the suminer past from the largest sized 
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seeds. The small sized seeds, when I was a boy, 
|over fifty years ago, were called the small sweet 
'melons, The smal! kind | have not planted or 
| raised any for several years past. 
| Theseeds that I planted last spring were not 
‘of my raising, but were all of the largest sized 
iseeds. Tam of opinion that both kinds of the 
| melon seeds were planted and grew near each oth- 
'er the hast year, similar to the ruta baga seeds. 
| If you think the above facts are worth publish- 
‘ing in your columns, they are at your disposal. 

J. WHITMAN. 
NM. Turner, Nov. 1841. 


EXPENSE AND PROFIT OF A POTATO 
CROP IN VERMONT. 


The following communication from Mr Rich, is 
of a kind which we always welcome. Exact ac- 
counts are what all farmers like to look at—they 
are what all farmers should keep. In. what way 
is it possible for a man to determine accurately 
which of his crops are, taking a series of years to- 
gether, the most profitable, unless he does note 
down the expenses of eachand its worth? It is 
true that observation and good judgment may help 
him to get near the truth, but this is all. The first 
a January will soon come round again, and before 

it arrives, we advise every young farmer—(we don’t 

very willingly except the old ones)—to provide 
himself with a book in which to keep a journal. 
If this is done, he has it in his power to turn at 
uny time to all the minutes he wants, to enable 
him to sum up the profits and loss of every crop. 


Shorekam, Vt., Nov. 15th, 1841. 


Mr Eprron—Sir—lIn reading the agricultural 
papers of the day, I frequently meet with the mode, 
culture, expenses, and loss or gain of farm crops, 
which I think is an advantage to the farmer, espe- 
cially where they are particular in giving the de- 
scription of soil and mode of treatment. Being 
induced from the frequent recommendations in the 
papers, to keep debt and credit of farm crops, I 
will give you a statement of one acre and five 
eighths of potatoes. Soil, about one half a deep 
Joam, the other loam and sand, (rather moist.) It 
had laim to grass two years, and on the 12th of 
June [ drew twentyone cartloads of long manure, 
and spread it evenly over the ground, and plowed 
it under to the depth of eight inches, immediately 
after spreading. "he herds grass and clover had 
attained a good growth; so much so, that it 





plow, and with a forked stick prevent the grass 
/ accumulating about the cou'ter. It was then tho- 
roughly harrowed, and then furrowed and planted 
pa soon as possible. The ground was furrowed 
| three feet one way, and planted about two feet the 
jother; the potatoes being cut and covered two in- 
\ches deep. First hoeing, 15th July; cultivator 
run twice im each furrow; second hoeing, 28th Ju- 
ly, and cultivator used as in the first. JI endeavor- 
ed to have my: hands hoe them on the level sys- 
; tem as much as possible ; but owing to their being 
furrowed very shallow, and the mode new, they 
were hilled more than I intended to have them. 
The season was good until the second hoeing, and 
from that time to the 15th of September was too 
dry, (which was the case throughout the county.) 
From that time tothe 14th October, they grew 
very fast, and on harvesting them I had four hun- 
dred and seventyseven and a half bushels of pota- 
toes. Now for the account :— 

















was necessary to have one hand keep up with the| 
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Dr. 

To 21 loads of long manure at 3s. $10 50 

‘ 1 1-2 days plowing, with 2 yoke of oxen 
and 3 men, 5 25 
* Man and horse 3 hours in furrowing, 50 
* 32 bush. seed potatoes, at 2s. per bush. 10 67 
‘ 11-2 days planting, at 75 cts. perday, 113 
* First hoeing, 3 1-2 days, at 75 cts. * * 2 63 
‘ Second do. 23-4 * at 75 cts. ¢ § 2 06 
‘ Use of horse for both hoeings, 1 00 
‘ 123-4 days in harvesting, 9 56 
* Interest on land, at $50 per acre, 4 87 
$48 17 

Deduct two thirds expense of manure 
for succeeding crops, 7 00 
$41 17 
Cr. 

By 477 1-2 bush. potatoes, at 2s. $159 17 
Tveduct expenses, 41 17 
Profit, - - $118 00 


or $72 62 per acre. 


I wish your opinion or some of the contributors 
to your valuable paper, on the following inquiry. 

Last spring I purciiased 55 loads of bone ma- 
nure from the slaughter house in my vicinity, and 
put them on to three and three fourths acres of 
land, it having lain eight or ten years to pasture. 
The head and jaw bones were broken to pieces a 
little and then turned under. The piece was then 
planted to corn on the 7th June ; produce, 40 bush- 
els peracre. Soil, a deep muck, inclining to clay, 
and rather moist. This piece of land | wish to 
seed to grass next spring. Will spring wheat be 
likely to do well, if not, what will? Any _ infor- 
mation will be thankfully received by 

Your friend and subscriber, 
QUINTUS C. RICH. 


P. S.—I have charged nothing for board in the 
above statement on the potato crop, as my labor 
cost me from 10 to 12 1-2 dollars per month. 

I think there is one great error with those who 
write, in withholding their names. Pieces merely 
signed with a letter of the alphabet, do not carry 
such strength with them as those where the author’s 
name is attached. 

Is there a remedy for warts on cow’s teats ? 


Q. C. R. 


{[7-I am tempted hy the foregoing statement to 
give an account, from memory, of my own potato 
crop. My book is twenty miles from here. It was 
a wonderful crop. 

About the last week in May, I took a strip of 
jand three rods wide and forty long ; plain pasture 
land with but little herbage on it. Soil mostly a 
light colored loam, inclining toa sandy loam. Broke 
up and subsoiled 2-3ds of this with two yoke of 
oxen and two men I-2aday, Next morning broke 
up the remainder with one yoke of oxen and one 
man, one hour and an half. One fourth of an acre 
of this land, was planted to potatoes. Before plow- 
ing, I spread upon the 1-4 acre three loads of rot- 
ting (not exactly rolted,) straw, potato vines, mead- 
ow mud, &c. which I found in the barn-yard when 
I purchased the place. After plowing I spread 
about four loads of the same powerful manure up- 
on the furrows and harrowed it in. The land was 





then marked out 4 feet one way and 3 {eet 3 in. 
Then I planted 4 1-2 bushels of as 


| the other. 
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. . { e . ' 
wormy and inferior potatoes as were ever seen, \US? We have no wish to decry husbandry—we are | 
But our desire is 


(Why plant such? they were brought on to the ‘making no attempts to do it. 
ground before I saw them, and] then knew not that its merits shou!d be fairly and fully presented | 
where I could get any others—look next time be- /—let ite discouragements and its hardships be told | 
fore you buy, said I to myself.) Also, I planted | 1 connection with its profits and pleasures, for 
7 pecks of a new variety, far-fetched, which cost | °¥@" then it will stand and command attention and | 
$4 per bb). They were hoed twice—and now how respect. It will make its way better inthe world 

many potatoes do you suppose I obtained from the | fF & full and frank account of itself. ‘ 
hole piece? Why, about thirteen bushels ; and | The inquiry of our correspondent relative to | 
these abont as good as I planted. Spring wheat, we can give no satisfactory reply to, | 
And now for the debt and credit :— |for we know not how the soil and climate where | 
Dr. /he lives usually act upon thetcrop. We can only | 


By interest on I-4 acre at $25 per acre, 80 31 | 84¥ that the bones will do the wheat no harm, but | 
‘ Plowing and harrowing, 1 00 { Will probably be of service to the crop. 
‘ 7 loads of manure (?) ¢ Warts.—Some English journal says that if a so- 
‘ 4 1-2 bushels of seed’ at 2s. 150) lution. of alum. be applied three or four times to | 

| warts on cattle, they will be removed. 





‘ 7 pecks do. 3 25 We know | 
‘ Hoeing, 50 | — of the value of this prescription.—Ep. N.| 
* Harvesting, 1 00 | » BAR. 
{ * ————— | 
$11 06 | From the Albany Cultivator. 
Cr...By 13 bushels, at 2s. 4 33) ahi 


REMEDY FOR THE BOTS: 


Loss, 6 73 Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker—In my carly days, 

[t would spoil a good story to state that a hail, my father, being fond of good horses, paid great | 
storm shattered the vines of these potatoes into attention to their health, and whenever fre appre- | 
shreds, and that they never recovered from the ef- | hended that his horse was affected with the bots, | 
fects of the pelting—and there may be no occasion | had recourse to strong salt water, generally brine 
to say that the main object was to get the land in which beef had been salted, and it appeared to 
somewhat mellowed and fitted for a crop the next, have.a favorable effect on the animal. The brine 
seasoa, Were such things mentioned, the snain ; was given first. without any thing preceding it; but 
object of these statements might be defeated, which after my neighbor made the following experiments, 
is to show that though farmers often get a large | we changed our course of practice. A two years 
profit from particular acres, they also are liable to | old horse having died of the disease, our neighbor 
Josses on other parts of the farm; and that their! opened him, and taking the @sophagus (or ozen, as 
business, though a good and respectable one, ig; it is perhaps more generally called,) from the sto- 
not, on the whole, so lucrative as many may imag- | mach, split it open, and exposed the grub to fair 
ine, who make their inferences only from such ac-| view ; he found their heads deeply embedded in 
counts as appear in the papers, where writers gen-|the cellular substance; he then dropped a few 
erally speak of those parts of the farm which have | drops of brine on some of them, which induced 
done well, and leave-failures, blacksmith’s bills, re- | those that it touched to contract and adhere with 
pairs of fences, repairs of buildings, &c. &c. un- | greater tenacity ; he then dropped on some others 
noticed. I could make out an account—and . as | some molasses, which instantly produced a diffe- 
fairly too as many others are made—which would | rent-effect ; they appeared to expand and slacken 
show a farm their hold; on to these he then dropped some beef 
brine as at first, which caused them immediately 








Dr. wae Pos : 1d $500 ito let gotheir hold and fly off from their former 
Ge. 1-0 bushel taomige sore, station. He found that by this course, he could 
Loss, $499 88 dislodge them whenever he pleased ; hence 'the ex- 


pediency of administering something sweet and 
agreeable before the brine is given, is clearly sug- 
| gested. As there 1s no doubt that the insect which 
is called the bot bee, depositing the egg or nit on | 
the hair of the horse, produces the grub in the 
stumach by being taken in at the mouth, it is very 
desirable to prevent their continuance on the horse 


And yet it would require a statement of facts to 
satisfy me that [ have fared worse than many oth- 
ers, who can give acgounts of large and profitable 
crops. 

An effort is making, and we rejoice at it, to 
bring agriculture into more marked favor than it 
has hitherto enjoyed. But partial and delusive| where he would be jikély to take them into his 
statements can never do this. Every man who is| mouth by biting himself, which I have seen one 
allured into it to his cost, will be likely afterwards | horse show great reluctance to do; he deliberately 
to speak of the pursuit in terms of disapprobation | viewed the part thickly covered with nits, and af- 
and contempt. Unfairness will obstruct the ef- | ter some-hesitation contracting his lips with his 
forts of those who would have farmers hold their | teeth, bit the part, and then as if to avoid-all adhe- 
own occupation in higher esteem. ‘The unfairness | sion of the nits, he gave a very sudden motion to 
we refer to, is not any that can be pointed out in| his lips. These little eggs or nits are. easily re- 
particular accounts, but it rs necessarily found to | moved and destroyed, by rubbing on them almost 
run through the egricultural press, where no pains any kind of oil or greasy substance. 
is taken to keep the public infornied that there is | AN AGRICULTURIST. 
another side to the picture. | — — 

Remarks like these would be unnecessary were’ Words are in this respect like water, thet they 
farmers accustomed to give accounts of failures as ‘often take their taste, flavor, and character, from 
freely as they do of success; but this is hardly to the mouth out of which they proceed, as the water 
be expected of them. But do not misunderstend | from the channels through which it flows.—Lacon. 











From the Albany Cultivator. 
RELIEF OF CHOKED CATTLE, 

Having by accident discovered a way to relieve 
cattle when choked by attempting to swallow too 
large a piece of ruta baga, or other roots, [ thought 
I would communicate the process of relief to the 
Cultivator. Some two or three years ago, my beef 
cow got choked with a turnip, and having tried the 
usual mode of pouring soft soap down her throat 
without the desired effect, I concluded to butcher 
her before the turnip had done its work; she had 
fallen down before I could get a knife ready ; so I 
took hold of the fore Jeg to turn her in a better po- 
sition for opening the veins in the neck, when I 
perceived that she was relieved, and soon got up. 
I attributed it to drawing the fore leg forward and 
out from the body. 

I have recommended the same process to my 
neighbors, some of whom havetried it with com- 
plete success, I-would suggest that each fore leg 
be pulled alternately. 

Yours, respectfully, 
DAVID F. LOTT. 





VEGETATION OF SEEDS. 


An article recently appeared in the Hartford 
Courant, on the subject of the vegetation of the 
seeds of plants, by being placed on the surface of 
untilled ground. A correspondent says it reminds 
him of a similar experiment made in Coventry, Ct., 
some twentyfive years ago, by the Rev. Abel Ab- 
bott, as follows: 

He oocupied a smal! rough farm, and having a 
pasture very thickly covered with small bushes, 
brakes, &c., he cut them down, and laid potatoes 
on the surface, at suitable distances, and then the 
bushes, &c. over them, adding some straw, enough 
to cover them so thick as to keep them moist, and 
did nothing more to them until autumn, when he 
removed the covering and found a fine crop of po- 
tatoes on the surface of the ground, waiting only 
to be picked up!—Conn. Furmer’s Gaz. 


GRAFTING WALNUTS. 

Mr Storer—I noticed a communication in your 
valuable journal of last week, by “ A Subscriber,” 
who inquires “if walnuts can be grafted and culti- 
vated like apples ; and what time to graft the same.” 

In.reply to your subscriber, and for the informa- 
tion of your. readers who may be desirous of culti- 
vating that valuable fruit, the walnut, | can state 
that itcan be grafted inthe same manner, and 
with the same success as the apple, the pear, and 
other cultivated fruit trees. 

The best time for performing the operation is the 
last of May or the first of June, or when the buds 
begin to expand and take the leaf form.—Jbid. 





“Why ie it that the love of flowers takes such 
deep hold of the heart ?” Why? Why it is be- 
cause they are emblems of love. Show me one 
who does not feel his own heart expand as he 
watches the expanding beauties of some delicate 
flower, and you will show me one who knows noth- 
ing of that pure and perfect affection of the heart 
which binds the human family together.—Leigh 
Hunt. 


The praise of the envious is far less creditable 
than their censure.— Lacon. 
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AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES AND COM- 
MERCE—ALL MEMBERS OF ONE BODY. 

The eye cannot say to the hand, Ihave no need of thee ; 
nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of thee. 
—Sr. Pauw. 

Farmers, mechanics, and merchants are all members 
of one great body politic. The labors of each class are 
serviceable to both the others. Neither can say to anoth- 
er, “ [have no need of thee.”’ The bonds of mutual de- 
pendence and sympathy between them all are strong ; 
so that, as a genera! rule, when one prospers, the others 
are partakers in the profits; and when one suffers, the 


others suffer with it. Whatever states of public opin- 


ion; whatever events; whatever legal enactments ; | 


whatever national treaties are permanently beneficial to 
either one of these great pursuits, confer a share of 
good (and that no stinted one,) upon each of the others. 
Jealousies, envies and discontents among these mem- 
bers of the great American body, are as unnatural and 
as baneful as such feelings would be among the broth- 
ers or the sisters who dwell beneath a single roof. Mu- 
tual respect and good will; mutual rejoicing in each 
other’s welfare, should ever be entertained by farmers, 
mechanics and merchants, The opposite of this is fol- 
ly; all rash and uncalled-for attempts to persuade either 
class that it is slighted, trampled upon or undervalued, 
are worse than folly—they tend to engender discontent, 
and to produce evils, which coming upon any one class, 
must come upon all. 

Are farming and farmers sligt.ted or undervalued by 
public opinion or by the legislative assemblies of this 
country? But before answering that question, let us 
remark briefly upon the importance cf husbandry and 
its dependencies upon other pursuits. 

Agriculture is usually called the great business of the 
Union and of the world; it is represented as lying at 
the foundation of both manufactures and commerce; 
furnishing then with a large part of the raw material 
that they work upon, and giving sustenance to those 
who are engaged inthem. Farming might possibly ez- 
ist without mechanical assistance ; but a bare existence 
js all that it could have without aid from mechanics. 
Should the farmer say tothe mechanic, “* My pursuit is 
older and more tmportant than yours, for I furnish food 
for the world; the mechanic might ask, in reply, 
“ What progress could you make in your work without 
the plow, the yoke, the hoe and the spade, which | 
make? Though you do furnish food, you could not 
procure enough to keep the world from starving, without 
the aid of those implements which my skill produces.” 
Manufactures, in some form, must have been born ere 
man tilled the earth with any thing other than his fin- 
gers and sticks. The two pursuits have come down to- 
gether and in inseparable connection, from the first ages 
of the world. The farmer depends upon the mechani« 
for his tools, his clothing and his shelter. The mechan- 
ic relies upon the farmer for his bread and meat, wool, 
linen and hides. Each pursuit absolutely requires aid 
from the other. Each is essential to man’s comfort and 
welfare, if not to his existence. Each is honorable and 
should be honored. Each should be favored by public 
opinion, and preserved against harm, if need be, by 
legislative protection. 

As things now are, agriculturists look to mechanics 
not only for their tools and clothing, but also as the 
buyers of the surplus products of the farm. Let manu- 





“ factures—we now use the word i in its popular 4 sense— | | themsclves should regard their own calling with ‘deeper 
| let these languish, and the demand for what the farmer | interest and more favor. Could they but be brought to 
| produces, will slacken, and he will find it difficult to , | hold themselves in as much esteem as those of other 
‘sell for cash. Always when mechanics are thrown out | | pursuits readily accord to them, no other change of pub 
lof their accustomed employment, many of them turn | lic opinion would be desirable. The change we speak 
their attention to the soil; then the number of produ- | of would manifest itselfin their general disposition tv 
| cers increases—the number of buyers diminishes, and | have their sons and daughters laborers on the farm ani! 
the profits of the regular farmer come down. The pe- | in the dairy-roomi—in their efforts to understand better 
cuniary interests of the farmers are promoted by that| the principles of agriculture—in efforts to teach their 
prosperity in manufactures which calls vast numbers | families more that pertains to the pursuit;—in an inde- 
away from the plow, lessens the amount of agricultural | pendent but modest deportment when in the society of 
produce, and increases the number of purchasers. Con- | less rustic people, and in their more contented anil 
sequently whatever favors the manufacturing interest, | cheerful tone when speaking of farming, its hardships 
|and, in most cases, whatever benefits commerce, and | and pleasures, its profits and its losses. Far be it from 
draws a large number of people into these pursuits bene- | us to say that there are not many among them who are 
fits agriculturists at the same time. From this it will} such as we desire to see ; but this cannot be said of all, 
follow, generally, that our laws regulating commerce, | nor of the mass. 
| and those which increase our manufactures, act in favor 
| of the farmer, for though the prosperity of other pur- 
suits may oblige him to pay higher wages upon the 
furm, the price of his produce has a still greater rise. 
Commerce calls many thousands of our citizens away 
from the field io build our ships, to navigate them upon 
every sea, and to dwell in cities for the purpose of dis-| The tendency is now already sufficiently strong in 
tant and foreign traffic. All these many mouths must) men of other occupations, to become owners and tillers 
be fed upon the productions of those who Jabor upon! of the soil. 
the soil. Nor does the victualling of our navy and mer-| These opinions, if well founded, show that the pur- 
chantinen, and the feeding of those who buy and sell | suit is regarded with sufficient favor. Whocan desire 
and get gain, comprise the whole benefit which agricul- | that other callings should be so far abandoned as to de- 
ture here derives from commerce. Many of these ships | stroy or much injure the farmer's market ? 
go from us laden with cotton, tobacco, flour and meat,| Instruction in their art, and a just appreciation of its 
to markets abroad, and thus raise the home price of the | respectability, and of the blessings which the practice of 
productions of the soil. Were the cotton and tobacco | it affords, are what their friends should strive to assist far- 
fields of the South appropriated to the raising of grain, | mers in acquiring. 
the market price of nearly every article that New Eng- 


land farmers raise, would be sensibly reduced. | BLACK POTATOES. 
These genera) remarks, if sound, show that in all ; 
such of the doings of government as have been wisely | We have received fr oe Rev. Mr Worcester, of Bridge- 
suited to encourage and protect the other branches of in- | Wtf, sume potatoes, which he says are called in New 
dustry, have at the same time been acting effectually in Bedford the “* Black Butman”—in Fall River, “ Black.” 
favor of agriculture, by furnishing it a brisker market, | | This we recognize as an old acquaintance, whose face 
less competition, and greater profits. This is nearly all we have missed for years. Some twenty years ago it 
the aid that seems desirable. Bounties by government | “** productive, end in the spring and early summer 
upon the productions of the soil, we deem unwise ; but | was remarkably good for the table. 
appropriations for the purpose of acquiring and dissemi- | y - 
nating knowledge in.relation to this important science | - MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
and art, might be wise and useful, Further, could we | 
say a word which might find its way into the halls of | Saturday, Nov. 27, 1841. 
Congress, we would suggest to legislative wisdom, | By L. P. Grosvenor—Pound Royal and Chandler Ap- 
whether it. might not be well to take off the duty that | | ples—the latter from the original tree—offered for the 
must now be paid upon foreign seeds.—The direct aid | | Wells premium for the best winter fruit. 
of government to agriculture needs be but little. From Noah Kendall, Woburn—a large Apple, weigh- 
But what is the estimation in which farmers and farm- | ing 20 oz. when taken from the tree. 
ing are held? There is but little cause for complaining Fo; the Committee, 
of the prevailing opinions in relation to this point. Per- BENJ. V. bid et 
haps some of those who have but just bleached the 
brown from their faces which a country sun painted; [(7The inquiries of J. West will be attended to in 
while they were pulling weeds from the soil, and who | our next. 
now sweep the stores of the,city, may look with con- —- 
tempt upon the farmer and his occupation ; a few there 
may be who think that labor in the field is, degrading. | thing within the earth, but by some radiant and celes- 
But having mingled considerably in all grades of socie- | tial point that is beyond it, so the wicked, by comparing 
ty, from the rich to the poor, we have never known the | themselves with the wicked, perceive not how far they 
agriculturist, as such, to be despised or sneered at by | are advanced in their iniquity ; to know precisely what 
any of those whose character for judgment and discrimi- lengths they have gone, they must fix their attention on 
nation stamps their opinions upon the public mind. In| some briyhtand exalted character that is not of them, 
the halls of legislation, in al! public places, and in the | but above them.—Lacon. 
press, farmers and their pursuits are always mentioned 
as honorable. And when electioneering campaigns are 
carried on, how loudly does this party and that one too, 
proclaim that their candidate is a farmer. 


The great change that is desirable is, that the farmers 


With these views we can have no sympathy with any 
who would labor to elevate farming by appeals to men 
of other pursuits to hold this calling in more respect. 
Nor could we join a cry that farmers are depressed and 
degraded by the laws and the opinions of the New Eng- 
| land States. 

















EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 





As we cannot judge of the motion of the earth by any 








As the next thing to having wisdom ourselves, is to 
profit by that of others, so the next thing to having merit 
ourselves, is to take care that the meritorious profit b 
us ; for he that rewards tho deserving, makes himself 
one of the number.—J2. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 








Raogeof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors | 
of the New England Farmer, Byghton, Mass. in a shaded | 


Yorthecly exposure, for the week ending Dec. 6. 


Dec. 1841. | 6A.M.| 12, M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 





—— ee oe 


Monday, 30 | 23 21 a | N. 
‘Vuesday, I 18 23 | ss 1. H.W. 
Wednesday, 2 | 18 32 28 | N. W. 
‘{lursday, 3| 32 40 | 33 N, 

I riday, 4 | 30 45 3s i && 
Siturday, 5 47 oa. | #6..4 -& 
Sunday, 7 ee os ee ee se ek 











BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospary, Dec. 7, 1841. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer 
At Market 825 Beef Cattle, 775 Stores, 3500 Sheep 
and 575 Swine. 
Puices.— Beef Cattle. We quote to correspond with 
last week. First quality, $5 75a600. Second qual- 
ity, $4 75.4550. ‘Third quality $3 25 a 4 50. 


Barrelling Cattle—The barrellers refused to pay for- | 


mer prices and several lots were purchased at former 
prices. We quote Mess $4 120425. No.1, $3 12. 
No. 2, $2,50. 

Stores—Two year old $7a 14. ‘Three year old, $14 
a 24. 


Sheep.—We quote lots at $1 00, $125, $1 33, $1 62, 


$1 92, $2 CO and $2 25. 


Swine. —Lots to peddle, 3 1-2 a 334 for sows, and 


41-2 a4 3-4 for barrows. At retail, 4 1-2 and 5 1-2. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 00 to 2 50 per bushel. Red Top, 
60 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 12 to 13 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 37 to1 59 bu. Lucerne, 25c.perlb. Ca 
nary Seed, not a bushel in the market. ; 

FLOUR. The demand has been extremely languid 
throughout the week, purchasers taking only what they 


want for immediate use, and prices at the close are full one | 


eighth of a dollar below the last weekly report ; small sales 
Genesee common brands, $6 62, and Fancy, $675: Ohio 
via New York canal, $650; 300 do. via New Orleans, $6 31, 
cash; 1000 bbls. good common brands Genesee, by auction, 
$6 50.26 60 per bbl. cash. In Southern, the sales consist of 
200 bbls. Howard-street, $6 62,4 mos; 100 do. do. $6 50 
cash; 150 do. Philadelphia $6 50,4 mos; 300 do George- 
town, $6 75 a 6 87; 500 do Fredericksburg, “ Extra Kagle,” 
$7 25, on time. 

Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 62—do. wharf, 
$6 50—do. free of garlic, $662-—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. 
$6 50—Fredericksburg, lowered, 4 mos. $6 50—Alexandria, 
wharf mountain, $6 50 —Georgetown, 86 62 a 6 75—Rich- 
mond Canal, $6 62—do. City, 87 v0 a 7 25—Petersburgh, 
So. side, 87 00 a 7 25—Genesee, common, cash, 36 50— 
do. fancy brands $6 75. 


PROVISIONS. The advance for Beef noticed in the | 


last weekly report has heen fully supported, and some hoid- 
ers are asking still higher prices, on account of the small 
number of Beef Cattle offered in the market. No change of 
much consequence in Pork. Sales Lard 6 1-2 a 7c. per lb., 
and some parcels at auction, Camunon, at lower prices; 100 


kegs Western, fair, 6c. per Ib. 
Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl, $950 a 10 00O—Navy—3 50a 


9 00—No. 1 $7 25 a & 00—do Prime $5 50 2 6 50—Pork— | 


Extra clear, 4 mo. bbl. $13—do Clear 311—do Mess $8 50 
a 9 50— do Prime $7 00 a 7 59—do Mess from other States 
88 25 a 9 50—do Prime $7 00 a 7 50—Clear 811 00 a $12 00 

GRAIN. The transactions of the week have been con- 
siderably affected by the state of the money market. The 
pressure, however, having somewhat abated, we look fer a 
speedy renewal of active business. Sales consist of round 
Corn, 70c.; yellow flat, 67 a 68c. and white, 65 a 66 per bush- 
el, part on short credit ; eastern Oats, 5c, and northern, 50 
a Sic. per bushel; Delaware same, part on time, adding in- 
terest. 

Corn—Northern, bushel 70 to 71—Round Yellow 70— 
Southern Flat Yellow 67 a 63—-—White do 65—Barley, 65 
a 68—Rye Northern 70 to 73—Oats—Southern 43 to 51— 
Northern do. 52 to 54—Beans, per bushel 75 a | 50. 

HAY, per ton, 818 to 20—Kastern Screwed 817 to 18. 

CHEESE-—Old 4 to 6 c.--New 5 to 7. 

EGGS, 16 a 25. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. Al! where- 














| of the value exceeds 8 cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts. per pound. 

We do not hear of any operations in this article during the 
week worthv of being reported. 
_ Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lb. 48 a 50 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood, do 43 a 45--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 42—Do. 1-2do 
| 35 a 33—1-4 and common do 30 a 33 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 27-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14--Bengasi do 
| 8 a 10--Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10— 
| Superfine Northern pulled Jamb 42 a 45—No. | do. do. do. 
35 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30- No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 





| 
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YOUNG MAN WANTED. 

| The advertiser wants a smart and intelligent young man 
| upon a Farm, he will have opportunity to be instructed in 
| the Nursery and Gardening business in all its varieties ; 
| his opportunities for valuable information, wi!l be of great 
| Service to him if he is disposed to learn. The age not to ex- 
| ceed 16 years; he must bring undoubted recommendations for 
| integrity and good morals; he will he wanted for several 
| years. Inquire at the office of the N. E, Farmer. 
| Dee 8. 


TRANSPLANTING. 
The autumn is prefered to the spring by 


the Spring, and those who intend to purchase 

trees can Probably get a better article and obtaim it with 

| more dispatch now than next April. The frosts have 

already been sufficient to destroy the folinge, and the opera- 
tion of transplanting may be done with safety. 

We can supply extra fine Apple, Pear, Plum, and other 
sort of fruit, and Ornumental Trees and Shrubs at Nursery 
prices, and pack to send with safety to any part of the Coun- 

| try. All orders faithfully attended to. 
Oct. 27. JOSEPH BRECK & C4 





| WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
| CUTTER. 

| This machine surpasses all others for the purpgse of cut 
| ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots The 
| great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
| into slices, which makes it almust impossible for the eattle 
| to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
| cuts them into large or smal! pieces, of such shape as is most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 
land Agricultural Warehonse, No 51 and 52 North Market 
Street, Boston. Sept. | 

DUTCH BULBS, 

The subscribers would inform their friends and customers 
that they have just received a splendid assortment of Dutch 
Bulbs, consisting of double and single Hyacinths of all colors, 
Polyanthus, Narcissus, Gladioius, Crocus, Crown Imperials, 
| Tulips, double and single, Iris, &c. &c., warranted to be of 
fine quality. For sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & = 

ov. 10. 
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i BUCKTHORNS WANTED. 
The subscribers would like to purchase 10,000 Buckthorn 


| plants, 3 years old.s Apply at the New England Farmer 
| Office, Nos. 5! and 52 North Market street. JOSEPH 


| BRECK & CO. Nov. 9. 





GRINDSTONES. 

| An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBAW) 
| & CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov..1?. 


EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cv. 
Pure Sperm il. 


No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 


| and Fal] Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which they 
| warrant to be of the best quality and to burn without 
| crusting. 
| Oil Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. i, 1841. sty 
| 
| L'ETANG LIM. 
| Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
| find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
L'Etang Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to any 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVIS, 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

Sept. 8. 3m 








DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains, For sale by J. BRECK &CO,, 
No. 52 North Market st. April2i 








many nursery men and orchardists, for trans- | 
es hardy trees, as Apples, Pears and | 
»lums. The present is a less busy season than | 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 


Great improvements have been made the past year in the 

| form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 

turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieaving the 

ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 

| mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the fate trial 

of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
| the inquirer, if your land is mostly light aad easy to work, 
| try Prouty & L butif your land is heavy, hard orrocky, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 

Atthe above me=tioned triak the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
| plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 


| 
| 


jand one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 


Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard’s 
en are tauch the strongest and most substantially 
made. 


There has een quite an improvement made on the shoe, 


, or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 


the mould board and Jandside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 1 ; 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Ploweh, 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 60, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stune, 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


FENCE CHAINS 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


TY< UP CHAINS. 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 


| ing up Cattle. 


These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te he the safest and most convenient mode 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & UO,, No. 62 North Market st. 


SUN DIALS. 


Just received a few of Sheldon & Mo»re’s, Sun Dials, a 
very neat. and usefal article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
| J. BRECK § CO., No 5! and 52 North Market St. 

Sept 1. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &e 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 61 and 62 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortinent of Agri- 
cultuial and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which are the following : 


1000 Howard’s Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 Cormimon do. 
300 Common do. do. 10u Spades. 
200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes. 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.) 300 “ atent Snaiths 
50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common de. 


100 Common do. do. 50 Hay Rakes. 
100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2u0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 

50 “ Vegetable Cutters; 100 “ Truck do, 

50 Common do. do. 100 Draft do. 

200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tieup do. 

| 200 Grain Cradles. 50 doz. Halter do, 





1500 Doz. Scythe Stones. 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 


100 Ox Yokes. j1000 yards Fence do. 
' 
| 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


BY EPHRAIM PEABODY, 


The silent wilderness for me! 
Where never sound is heard, 
Save the rustling of the squirrel’s foot, 
And the flitting wing of bird, 
Or its low and interrupted note, 
Or the deer’s quick, crackling tread, 
And the swaying of the forest boughs, 
As the wind moves overhead. 


Alone, (how glorious to be free !) 
My good dog at my side, 
My rifle hanging in my arm, 
I range che forests wide. 
And now the regal Buffalo 
Across the plains I chase; 
Now track the mountain stream, to find 
The beaver’s lurking place 


I stand upon the mountain's top. 
And (solitude profound !) 
Not even a woodman’s smoke eurls up 
Within the horizon’s bound. 
Below, as o'er its ocean breadth 
The air’s light currents run, 
The wilderness of moving leaves 
Is glancing im the sun. 


Ilovk around to where the sky 
Meets the far ‘forest line, 

And this imperial domain— 
This kingdum—all is mine. 


This bending heaven—these floating clouds— 


Waters that ever roll— 
And wilderness of glery, bring 
Their offerings to my. soul. 


My palace, built hy Gods own hand, 
The world’s fresh prime hath seen ; 

Wide stretch its living halls away, 
Pillared and roofed with green. 

My music is the wind that now 
beers loud its swelling bars, 

Now lulis in dying cadences,— 
Mv ‘ectal 'emps are st 

Though when. in this my lonely home, 
My star watched rite | I press, 

T hear no fond “ good night’—think not 
{am companionless. 

Ono! I see my father’s: house, 


| where man’s true honor lies, we must look, not to 
{ 





The hill, the tree, the stream, 

Aad the looks and voices of my home, 
Come gently to iny dream. 

Ard ic the solitary haunt-, 
While.slumbers every tree 

In night and silence, God himself 
Seems nearer unto-we. 

I feel his presence in these shades 
Like the em! racing air; 

And as my eyelids close in sleep, 
My beart is hushed in prayer. 


THE TRUE HONOR OF MAN. 


The proper honor of man arises not from some | 
of those splendid actions and abilities, which ex- 
cite high admiration. Courage and prowess, mili- | 
tary renown, signal victoriee and conquests, may 
render the name of a man famous, without render- 
ing a mantruly honorable. ‘To many brave men, } 
to many heroes renowned in story, we Jook up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their 
praises are sung. ‘I'hey stand as on an eminence 
above the rest of mankind. Their eminence, nev- 
ertheless, may not be of that sort, before which we 
bow with inward esteem and respect. Something | 
more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquer- | 
ing arm, and the intrepid mind. The laurels of 
the warrior must at all times be dyed in blood, and | 








bedewed with the tears of the widow and the or- 
phan. But if they have been stained by rapine | 
and inhumanity ; if sordid avarice has marked his. 
character ; or low and gross sensuality has degra- | 
ded his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. | 
What at a distance, or on a superficial view, we | 


admired, becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we | Total of all demominations, 


examine it more closely. It is like the Colossal 


| worships, and true to the faith in which he profess- 
| es to believe : full of affection to his brethren of 


— —— $$ — 
statue, whose immense size struck the spectator 
afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly view- 
ed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely, and rude. 
Observations of the same kind may be applied | 
to all the reputation derived from civil accomplish- | 
ments ; from the refined politics of the statesman ;| 
or the literary efforts of genius and erudition. | 
These bestow, and within certain bounds, ought to | 
bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They 
| discover talents which in themselves are shining ; 
and which become highly valuable, when employ- | 
ed in advancing the good of mankind. Hence, they 
frequently give rise to fame. But a distinction is 
to be made between fame and true honor. The 
statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
while yet the man himself is far from being hon- 
ored. We envy his abilities. We wish to rival 
them. But we would not wish to be classed with 
him who possesses them. Instances of this sort 
are too.often found in every record of ancient or 
modern history. 
| From all this it follows, that in order to discern 





any adventitious cireumstance of fortune ; not to 
| any single sparkling, quality ; but to the whole of 
| what forms a man ; what entitles him, as such, to 
(rank high among that class of beings to which he 
‘belongs ; ina word we must Jook to the mind and 
|the soul. A mind superior to fear, to selfish inter- 
est and corruption ; a mind governed by the prin- 
ciples of uniform rectitude and integrity ; the same 
| in prosperity and adversity ; which no bribe can se- 
| duce,.nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure 
| melted into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into 
| dejection : such ie the mind which forms the dis- 
| tinction and eminence of man.—One, who, in no 
"situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid of -dis- 
| charging bis duty, and acting his proper part with 
' firmness and constancy ; true to the God whom he 


mankind ; faithful to his friends, generous to his 
enemies, warm with compassion to the unfortunate ; 
self-denying to little private interests and pleas- 
ures, but zealous for public interest and happiness ; 
magnanimous, without being proud ; humble, with- 
out being mean ; just, without being harsh ; sim- 
ple in his manners, but manly in his feelings ; on 
whose words we-can entirely rely ; whose counte- 
nance never deceives us ; whose professions of 
kindness are the effusions of his heart: one, in 
fine, whom, independent of any views of advan- 
tage, we would choose for a superior, could trust in 
asa friend, and could love as a brother—this is the 
man, whom in heart, above all.others, we <o, we 
must honor.— Blair. 





DENOMINATIONS IN BOSTON. 
A writer on “City Missions” in the Boston Re- 


corder, gives sthe following statistics of the mem- 
bers. of the different churches in the city: 





Churches. Members. 
Orthodox’ Congregationalists, 13 3,750, 
Baptist, 9 3,000, 
Methodist, 10 1,800, 
Oother Evangelical, (including Episcopal), 1,000, 
All others, Unitarian, Universalists, Cath- 
olic, &c., 4,600, 
14,150, or 





1 in 6 of the population. 


GRKEEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
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JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul - 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay anit 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 


applied to amy implement for this purpose. The most prom - 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are; 


1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to werk it efficiently. 


2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush. 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has heen claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 


4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is therefore not so liabie as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 


APPLE PAREKS. 

Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanicy’s Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of apples may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 
saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken off at an 
required thickness. .The abeve is also for sale at N. P. 
WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 
DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 

Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

WINSHIP 'S NORSMAY, 
BriGHTon, NEAR Bosron, 

Situated on the line of the Boston and Worcester Rail 

oad,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprietors of this extensive nursery beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic 
ee, = Prsiit Trees, inciuting o'l the varicties of 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &e. 

Vines—Shrubs, Green House Plants, &c. 

Catalogues may be obtained by applying at the Nursery. 

Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages, 

Orders left at the New England Seed Store of J Breck & 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street, will be delivered 
the day following. 

Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, 

J. & F. WINSHIP. 

Brighton Nurseries, Oct. 27, 1841. 












GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION RO..LERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rullers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging griudstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding. can 
govern the stone more to his mind: by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more_in use, and wherever used, give univer- 
sal satisfaction. The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. 

For sale ny JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 62 
Nerth Market Boston. July 14 
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‘NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
“A WEEKLY PAPER. 


The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the paper is reduced. In future the terms wi!l be @2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. ALLEN PUTNAM, 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by lnw to trank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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